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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIII. 


What is Christ, and where is he to be found? I tell 
thee then: first he is the great spiritual light of the world, 
that enlightens every one that comes into the world: by 
which he manifests to them their deeds of darkness and 
wickedness, and reproves them for permitting them.” 


WILLIAM PENN. 


THE SINGLE EYF. 
If therefore thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full of 
light. 


Love thou the Lord, thy neighbor too, sums the divine behest; 
But just what this may mean is many «en earnest seeker’s 
quest. 
What is it to love God? they ask, 
What is the nature of the task? 


If God is Truth, then love of truth for some the problem solves; 
But what is Truth? asked Pilate and the question still re- 
volves. 
Just live the Truth and then discern 
The Light within thy being burn. 


Shun argument except to know the Truth that others own; 
Imagine not with vain conceit that Truth’s with thee alone. 
But ever keep a single eye 
And surely find that God is nigh. 


Give up the hope that Truth can be by mortal words defined, 
It must be lived, no other way will bring it. to the mind; 
So let the Light within abound 
And learn with joy that God is found. 


Fetrx A. BELCHER. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY RELIGION. 

[An address delivered in the Friends’ Meeting House at Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on Second month 13th, 
1906, by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, now superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, at a meeting under the care of the Mem- 
bership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting.] 

My Christian friends, ever since I agreed to talk 
on the subject of “ Twentieth Century Religion” I 
have found my spirit in opposition to my subject. I 
cannot rid myself of a fact that seems settled in my 
mind, namely, that there is no time limit to the 
thought of religion, that religion is the same through 
all the centuries, and for that reason, any attempt to 
talk about a twentieth century religion would be 
manifestly out of place. But I take it that what is 
really thought in this matter is, not so much what 
religion is in its essence, as what interpretation this 
century should give to that religious idea, and what 
applications of it we can incorporate into our civiliza- 
tion, in order to make it approximate what God would 
have a great civilization to be. 


Unquestionably, we have gone through some 
pretty clearly-defined spasms of religious interpreta- 
tion. While the thing itself has been the same, our 
way of interpreting it has varied from time to time. 

Soon after we began to have what we now call 
Protestant denominations, the breaking up of the 
religious views of society and the carrying out of 
one’s own free judgment and conscience in the build- 
ing of a religious creed or a religious life, from that 
time to this we have had at least three fairly distinct 
religious activities. 

There was a time when we thought that the empha- 
sis of our religious treatment should be an appeal to 
the feelings of the people, and out of that, in its 
abuse rather than in its use, there sprang that shame- 
ful series of religious persecutions, and so-called 
religious wars (for no war is religious), with which 
you are all familiar. 

There came a time, after all this struggle of feeling 
and passion had in part subsided, when men began to 
organize their religious feelings into some kind of an 
intellectual formula—some called it dogma, some 
called it ereed—and in the still later times it found its 
expression in what some choose to call the higher or 
textual criticism of God’s Book. 
one knows who thinks for a minute, one cannot 
intellectually formulate religion, any more than 
he ean intellectually formulate any other great con- 
viction of your soul. We certainly are sane enough 
to know that there are questions above reason, that 
there are movements in the 


Of course, as any 


before 
And so all that 
has passed away, and one is not disturbed nearly so 
much by the Higher Criticism, and all that sort of 
thing, as we were a few years ago. It is past, and it 
is a matter of history more than it is a matter of dis- 
turbance to our minds to-day. I think about five 
years ago every third man with whom I had argu- 
ment or discussion had something to say about the 
intelleetualizing of God’s Book. Nobody 
about it now. It is past. 


soul of a man 
which his mind must stand in awe. 


worries 


Later we moved over, or perhaps we are moving 
over, to a third form of religious interpretation, in 
which we propose, within the limits of our knowl- 
edge and revelation, to lay the emphasis upon the 
will, and to measure a man’s religion by the way he 
acts, instead of trying to measure it by the way he 
thinks. If there is any one fairly clear guidance that 


comes to us to-day in the changed emphasis in relig- 
ion, it is to be found in the fact that more and more 
we want men to live their religious convictions; that, 
in short, by their fruits we are to know them; and 
these fruits are to be deeds and not thoughts. You 
will also, I think, understand my thought when I add 
to that this additional fact, that in our present-day 
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religion we must more and more see that the Church, 
or organization which stands for religion in society, is 
pre-eminently an organization whose business it is to 
set religious men and women to work. 

When I was a youngster, and went to church, all 
the Church did for me was to preach at me. If it hit 
me, well and good; if it missed me, that was my loss; 
but the Church was helpless beyond that. Now, see 
the change that is coming over our thought about 
that. Look at the great number of religious activ- 
ities that supplement the word that is spoken, and the 
service which is inherently worshipful. I need not 
go into detail to point out how we have learned to 
put our Christian people to work; but it does seem 
to me that we have made a great gain when we have 
learned to look upon the Church, not as an agency to 
give us something, but as an agency through which 
we can give something to another. If we can under- 
stand that, and work it out, it seems to me that we 
shall have honored God and his Chureh more than in 
any other one way. It breaks up all the selfishness 
of religion; and | think I speak reverently when I 
admit that the man who comes into a church for the 
sole purpose of getting from it comfort to himself, 
comes with a rather selfish spirit. But when he 
comes into the Church, and is fired there with a zeal 
for holy things, and that zeal enkindled in his soul 
is strong enough to carry him out to do some work 
for God in society, then he begins to be worth while 
as a member of the Church and as a worker in God’s 
sight. 

If I may be permitted another suggestion, it is this, 
that we are face to face just now with a rather im- 
minent peril, namely, the danger of confusing purely 
moral issues with clean religious issues. I believe 
in moral things, and I love moral issues, but above 
them all we must hold clearly to the fact that a 
inorality that is not based upon religion is a form 
that is dead, and that no man can live to his full and 
honor his God and himself unless he puts religion 
into his morality, and never forgets that it is religion. 
Let us not delude ourselves with any cheapening of 
what religion is. So long as I take the guidance of 
man as the standard of my conduct, no matter how 
high the man is, my conduct is merely moral, no 
more; it is only when I put my spirit under the guid- 
ance of God and recognize that he, better than all 
other agencies in all his creation, is an adequate 
guide for my spirit, only then does mv life begin to 
become religious. 

The virtue of the moral life is the virtue of consci- 
entiousness; it. is the quality of dependableness. Can 
you trust me? That is the last question of the moral 
man: that is as far as morality guides, and it is the 
last word that it can speak to my spirit. But when 
I come to understand that no thought of my own, or 
of my fellows, is sufficient to guide me, when I come 
to understand that God alone thinks the thoughts 
that are worth following, then I lift myself above 
human guidance, I put my spirit under the direction 
of the Divine, and there arises in my soul the great 
virtue of the religious life, which is the virtue of 
humility. A man who is not humble does not know 
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God; for the very beginnings of our growth in grace 
come when we recognize that no power within our- 
selves or our fellows can answer the last and deepest 
questions of the soul. And so it seems to me that 
what we need in this century is a religion that centers 
a man’s confidence and faith in God, and in the ade- 
quacy of his message. 

In the working out of this, another fact arises 
which interests me quite a little. I find in the teach- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth, who unquestionably best 
interprets the Spirit of the Father, the best type of 
teaching that I know of anywhere in all the world. 
If we understood his teaching method, aside from its 
dogmatic purpose, simply as a method of a school- 
master disciplining the human race, if we understood 
that, we would get at something like what the Church 
could do and should do in our present civilization. 

I find, for illustration, that he always laid the 
stress and the emphasis of his appeal upon the will, 
not upon the intelligence. His great apostle under- 
stood this when he said, ‘“ Knowledge shall pass 
away,’—as we know it shall,—that it is not at all an 
abiding thing. The things that abide are above 
knowledge. They are the things of hope, of faith 
and of charity. That faith which sees God in his 
revelation; that hope which lays hold of God as a 
guidance in life, and that love which sets up God in 
the soul and lives him forever. 

In the sermon on the mount Jesus teaches with 
fine discrimination. He says: “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter in, but he that 
doeth the will of my father.’ It is not the man that 
talks about it; it is the man that hustles around and 
does it that is worth while. 

And again you will remember in a little parable 
that he gives to his disciples, he pictures a father one 
morning saying to his two boys, “Go work in my 
vineyard to-day.” One of the boys says, “I won’t 
go”; the other says, “ Well, I will.” The one who 
said he would, didn’t, and the one who said he 
wouldn’t, did, and then the Teacher asks which of 
the two did the will of his father? And the disciples 
said, “ Why, of course, the one that went out and 
worked in the vineyard!” “ Why,” he said, “ vou 
know a thing or two yourselves!” That is what | 
want you to do; get busy doing those things that stir 
in vour heart, and that need to be interpreted in aets. 

You know, when a great Roman teacher spoke to 
his people, he always appealed to their passions. 
There was at the end of his address a great 
burst of eloquence, a summing up in a great climax 
or peroration of the essential feeling quality of his 
address, which inflamed the audience, and stirred 
them to impulsive deeds. 

When a Greek teacher spoke to his people he 
always appealed to reason. There was no burst of 
applause at the end of the Athenian orator’s speech, 
but the summing up of points. When a Roman 
teacher spoke to his people he always appealed to 
emotion. There was an impassioned peroration that 
aroused the enthusiasm of the masses. And it is said 
by one who made an analytical study of the two 
methods, that when a great Roman teacher spoke, 
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the multitudes said, ‘“‘ How beautiful!” But when a 
Greek orator spoke, the multitude said, “ Lead us 
against our enemies.” 

But Jesus put both those ancient methods of teach- 
ing to shame by pointing out the fact that the final 
appeal of all great teaching is to the will, and there- 
fore to action. In the closing part of that great ser- 
mon on the mount you will remember the striking 
parallel that he draws between a wise man and a 
foolish man: “ Whosoever heareth these words of 
mine and doeth them not, I will liken him unto a fool- 
ish man; and whosoever heareth these words of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man.” 
The difference between the wisdom that commended 
itself to the Teacher and the act of a fool was not in 
the way they heard, but in the way they responded to 
what they heard. They both heard it; one did it, the 
other didn’t; one was wise, the other foolish. So, it 
seems to me that we want to lay the emphasis of our 
religious work in these days upon the conduct of men, 
upon that conduct as it expresses itself in terms of 
service to others. You cannot save your life unless 
you lose it in service to another life; and the great 
Christian Church has among its great purposes more 
and more what we call nowadays the evangelical 
spirit, that takes it out of itself in order that it may 
come back richer for its outgoing and its service. If 
I were to put the question very pertinently to you, 
I should ask you this question: What have you done 
for Jesus this week? Have you said anything for 
him, have you done anything for him, or have you car- 
ried his blessings and lived in the confident expecta- 
tion of his help, without ever knowing it was your 
duty to give that blessing and help to another? Why 
that is not fair! It is not even common courtesy to a 
neighbor, much less equity with him. 

We hear nowadays a very great deal about a cer- 
tain matter that pleases us. It is the matter which 
usually sums itself up in the phrase, “the square 
deal,” and somehow we have gotten it into our heads 
that this square deal was invented a year or so ago, 
and that the inventor lives somewhere around the 
White House in Washington. Nothing is further 
from the fact than that. The square deal is the relig- 
ious deal in society. No man invented that; God 
taught it always; we have just found it out, and, 
moreover, we have found out only a part of it. 

To us the square deal, as we call it, speaks for re- 
form in publie service. It stands opposed to graft, 
pull and solicitation, and that subtle and contempti- 
ble word influence, which some men prize so much. 
Let us look at it for a minute and see whether we can 
discern in the very quality of our religion what the 


square deal is, and whether it does not at least in part ’ 


program present-day religious outlook. 

In that same sermon on the mount, to which I 
referred a moment ago, I find the Great Teacher 
speaking of three things which he assumes that all 
of us will do. He does not command us to do them, 
but, assuming that we will do them—in fact, knowing 
that we will do them—he tells us how to do them. 
And I have often asked myself the question why he 
selected three, instead of four or five, or ten of these 
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things, and why he chose the three he did choose? 
You remember them? ‘“ When you give alms,” do 
not do that like the Scribes, or like the Pharisees, but 
do it in another way. He goes on to tell his dis- 
ciples how to behave when they want to help their 
fellow-man. Of course, almsgiving does not mean 
simply the dropping of a penny in the blind man’s 
cup down on Thirteenth Street, below Market, as he 
fiddles and begs; that is a small interpretation of it. 
Why does a man give alms? 

Not long since a man came to my house and told 
me a story that touched my heart. He said he was a 
professor of Spanish, French and Portuguese lan- 
guages; that he had taught for twenty years in the 
South; that his wife was stricken with a fatal dis- 
ease, and he had brought her to a Philadelphia hos- 
pital, not to be healed, but to have her life prolonged 
and her death made easy. He was living down in the 
city somewhere, in a little room, for which he paid 
seventy-five cents a week, and he was begging his 
bread wherever he could pick it up, and he came to 
my house and told me this story, with his sick wife 
in a hospital. He said: “ In two weeks I haven’t had 
a cent with which to buy her one single little delicacy 
of food, or a single flower to cheer her lonely, suffer- 
ing days.”” He showed me his foot, the sole of his 
shoe worn away, and his stocking gone. He was 
walking the winter bricks with a bare foot, and he 
said: “I have come to ask you to try to get some 
tutoring for me; I do not want to beg; I want to earn 
my money. Cannot you find some boys in the Uni- 
versity that need tutoring in French or Spanish, so 
that I can earn a little money?” [I said to him, “I 
will take your name and address, and to-morrow 
morning I will look up some tutoring for you if I 
ean.” He thanked me and went out of the house. 

3ut he had talked so loud that he had attracted the 
attention of the family upstairs, and when I went up 
I found them leaning over the rail erying, and they 
said to me, “ What did you give him?” I said, 
“ Nothing.” “ You didn’t?” “No.” “ Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself ?’’ Then I was, and the upshot 
of it was that the man had not left the house ten min- 
utes until a special delivery letter had to follow his 
footsteps to his little boarding house. Why did the 
family insist that that man should have help? Oh, 
my friends, thank God for the religion in your soul 
that makes you feel your brother’s need, and you give 
alms; you must, to square vourself with your fellow- 


man whose need calls out to you, and whose need is 
your opportunity. 

The second of these things that is spoken of begins 
in this wise: ‘‘ When ye pray ” do not pray in a cer- 


tain way, but another way. And I ask myself, why 
does a man pray? What’s that for? A little thought 
explains that. No man who is right-minded and prop- 
erly organized in his spirit, ever approaches a great 
problem of his life, or a great service that he is to 
render to another, that he does not pray—pray. He 
may not fall upon his knees in the street, but as he 
walks by the busy rush of his fellows, and amidst the 
roar of business, he prays, “God help me! God 
steady me! God keep me!” You do that. You 
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must do it. Your life is an empty life if you don’t | 
do it. You come back from your struggles broken | 
and disappointed, if you do not call to him for help. 
What do you pray for? To square yourself with 
God, just as you give alms to square yourself with 
your fellow-man. 

And the third of those things that seem to be set 
for peculiar guidance at first puzzled me greatly: 
“ When ye fast ” do not do it this way, but do it this 
other way. And I said to myself, What does a man 
fast for? What has that to do with it? Have you 
ever been in such a stress of life that you could not 

sat, even if you would? When mere phy sical appe- 
tite is palle .d and still, when you are struggling with 
some great issue in your soul; when God has spoken 
in the still small voice, and called you to do some- 
thing which you found it hard at first to do, and you 
have struggled, and struggled, and struggled, for 
what purpose? That you might square yourself with 
your own spirit, fighting down its passions, striking 
down its weaknesses, crushing out of it its lusts and 
its sordidness, its meanness and its bigotry, and put- 
ting in their stead the larger, clearer call that the 
Divine rings in the soul that is true—and you fast. 
You hold yourself aloof from the things of mere | 
physical enjoyment that you may square yourself 
with yourself. 

And now we have the guidance which explains the 
square deal. A man is dealing squarely when he is 
right with his fellow-man, right with his God and 
right with himself; then, and only then, is he all 


right. And our religion needs to take hold of those 
three oreat forees: to touch our brother man and 


bring him to the Father; to hold steadily to the great 
central fact in all the universe—the fact that God is, 


and that he is the rewarder of all those that dili- 
gently seek him; and the fact that man must fight 


himself down until he puts his better 


self up, and 
then God can use him. 


AN AMERICAN FRIEND AT 
YEARLY MEETING. 

The first impression of London Yearly Meeting is | 
that of the real Friendly atmosphere of the inner 
vard of Devonshire House, as we entered for the first 
time through the arched passage from the turmoil of 
Bishopsgate Without. One often experiences the dif- 
ference between the noisy bustle of a city street and 
the quiet of a meeting-house, but one does not often 
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| 
feel the complete satisfaction of the change of at- | 
mosphere that we as strangers expecting to see | 


strange faces felt as we first caught sight of the many , 
Friendly faces and heard the hum of yearly 
greetings and conversation. 

The first session we attended was that in which the 
invitation to the Five Years Meeting was discussed, 
so that we had an early opportunity to learn the dif- 
ferent English views of American Friends. We were 
grateful for the sympathetic caution of those who 
wanted to decline the invitation to send delegates, be- | 
cause the Five Years Meeting does not include all of | 
us, but we could not see why a hearty acceptance | 


meeting | 
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should offend any of us. Every attempt to bring the 
different types of Friends together if done in the 
right spirit, must only tend toward the much-desired 
breaking down of prejudices between all those who 
bear the name of Friend, and toward the consequent 
strengthening of the whole body in the spirit of 
Christ. At the session on Sixth-day morning devoted 
to the consideration of the state of Society, one could 
not help feeling how wide is the range of belief in 
London Yearly Meeting, and yet how the spirit of 
love and service binds all the members together. 
However much we may differ from each other in 
points of doctrine, surely we must all as Friends find 
common ground with Dr. Sylvanus Thompson when 
he says that we have a mission as Friends as well as 
Christians, and that what the world needs to-day is 
the Christ, the Christ within. As many know, there 
is no asking and answering of separate queries in the 
yearly meeting. The whole session is devoted to the 
general spiritual outlook and the absence of detailed 
discussions regarding the truth of query summaries 
seems to us to promote a larger and more helpful 
view of the subject. Many of us felt that the influ- 
ence of this morning session was continued in a very 

real measure into the Young Friends’ meeting of the 
sneha The remarks of Edward Grubb, T. Ed- 
mund Harvey and others who opened the meeting, 
were followed by short messages from many young 
people. With the knowledge that a large number of 
those present were very actively engaged in the ser- 
vice of Christ, the faintest heart must have gone 
away with a more earnest prayer that he might be 
henceforth a truer disciple. On Seventh-day morn- 
ing the simple earnestness of Margaret Clark, a 
young girl who has been at work among the South 
African women and girls, teaching them how to use 
their spare time in spinning and weaving, was also an 
inspiration. 

On First-day morning some of us attended West- 
minster Meeting. Dr. Thompson and his family 
attend here regularly; also Perey Bigland and his 
wife, and Joseph Elkinton and his wife were there on 
this particular morning. It was very good to shake 
hands with these Friends and to be weleomed also by 
Anna Littleboy, sister to William Littleboy, of Wood- 
brooke, who had given us one of our most helpful 
Sunday afternoon lectures. We were invited to the 
home of Kingston Fox to dinner, and spent a pleas- 


| ant afternoon here with the family of one of our 


Woodbrooke friends. In the afternoon we were in- 
vited to Perey Bigland’s home in Chelsea and re- 
mained after tea, with Joseph Elkinton and several 
others, to a little meeting held in the old studio of 
the house. This meeting is held on First-day even- 
ings for those who find the distance too great to at- 
tend Westminster twice in one day. It reminded 
one of “the ideal Friends’ meetings ” in the early 
days, spoken of in the introductory chapter of T. Ed- 
mund Harvey’s “ Rise of the Quakers.” 

The subject for Second-day morning was “ The 
Wider Fellowship,” one of most vital interest to 
English Friends, as it involves the great question of 
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extension of membership in the Society to the great 
body of adult school members, and more especially 
the question of whether the organization of the So- 
ciety should be adapted to these needs, or whether it 
is already broad enough in spirit to include all who 
desire to become Friends. The answer seemed to be 
reached by one who said, “ We shall not win people 
by showing them how like other churches we are, 
but by what we have that is better. A living silence 
appeals to all who are seeking the truth. We must 
have a solemn sense of what our meeting means and 
invite others to what we ourselves enjoy.” Another 
most interesting session was that devoted to the sub- 
ject of education. T. Edmund Harvey spoke here of 
the great work of the Central Education Committee 
in drawing schools into a single system, of its quiet 
methods in bringing to bear the experience of schools 
in different parts of the country, and of trying to 
secure better salaries for teachers. It has formerly 
proved more profitable to rear chickens than to rear 
Quakers. It should not be the desire to turn out 
mere numbers of children. They should be shown 
the beauty of Friends’ principles through the reve- 
lation of the lives of early Friends and in other ways. 
Our. Quaker system is not a denominational one in a 
bad sense; there is not the selfish idea of proselyting, 
but of turning out men and women imbued with the 
Spirit. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, and at other times be- 

tween the sessions of the yearly meeting, we found 
time to visit some places of interest in London. 
We returned to Woodbrooke grateful indeed for the 
opportunity of five days at London Yearly Meeting, 
more fully convinced of the wonderful work being 
done by Friends in England, through foreign mis- 
sions, the Home Mission Committee, the Adult 
School Movement, and in many other ways. 


Epira M. WInNpER. 


AN ANSWER TO “JUST A 


TIONS.” 


FEW QUES- 


I desire to make a brief reply to the questions so 
kindly and courteously propounded by Yardley T. 
Brown. It may be a relief to him to know that we 
all alike desire to secure abstinence from the use 
of tobacco at Swarthmore. The present method of 
doing this is by substituting self-government for pro- 
hibition. Our difference is not in principle, but in 
the method of attaining the result desired by all. 

In these days of self-government of college stu- 
dents under proper guidance and care, it may be of 
interest to consider the origin of this system in our 
country. A visit to the University of Virginia some 
vears since revealed to me the fact that these modern 
efforts in this direction are not without an early pre- 
cedent. The third president of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, was devoted to many good works, 
and among these he was a most enthusiastic educa- 
tor. He labored for the establishing of a system of 
publie schools in every State, also State colleges, and 
a State university in each. The University of Vir- 
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ginia, at Charlottesville, Va., is a fine example of 
this work. That University was just a half century 
old the year Swarthmore was opened in 1869, having 
been opened to students in 1819. From the first it 
was governed by a “ Board of Visitors,’ and the pre- 
siding officer of this board was the rector. This posi- 
tion was held by Jefferson the rest of his life. He 
expressed his idea of student government in the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage. This passage, from the 
pen that framed our Declaration of Independence, 
should be familiar to every college officer and college 
student of our country. It is as follows: “ The best 
mode of government for youth in large collections is 
certainly a desideratum not yet attained by us. It 
may be well questioned whether fear, after a certain 
age, is a motive to which we should have ordinary re- 
course. The human character is susceptible of other 
incitements to correct conduct more worthy of em- 
ploy, and of better effect. Pride of character, laud- 
able ambition and moral dispositions are innate cor- 
rections of the indiscretions of that lively age, and 
when strengthened by habitual appeal and exercise 
have a happier effect on human character than the 
degrading motive of fear. Hardening them to dis- 
grace, to corporal punishment, and senile humilia- 
tions, cannot be the best process for producing erect 
character. The affectionate deportment between 
father and son offers, in truth, the best example for 
that of tutor and pupils, and the experience and prac- 
tice of other countries in this respect may be worthy 
of inquiry and consideration with us. It will then be 
for the wisdom and discretion of the Visitors to de- 
vise and perfect a proper system of government 
which, if it be founded in reason and comity, will be 
more likely to nourish in the minds of our youth the 
combined spirit of order and self-respect so congenial 
with our political institutions, and so important to 
be woven into the American character.” 

This famous passage may be regarded as the origin 
of the honor system in the United States. It is now 
about ninety years since this system was thus inau- 
gurated by Jefferson, and it is successfully practiced 
in the great university founded by him at the present 
day. Thus the ideals of self-government at Swarth- 
more in the main conform to those of Thomas Jeffer- 


son. Epwarp H. Maartt. 


A DEEPER MEANING. 


In the Philadelphia Press of the 1st inst. I find 
an interesting editorial under the caption, “ Fire as 
a Temperance Agency,” in which the statement is 
made that the 3,000 owners of the high license 
saloons opened in San [Irancisco, this month, are 
greatly disappointed in the amount of business they 
are doing. The San Francisco Chronicle is quoted as 
saying that this “ can only be accounted for ” by the 
theory that drinkers have been cured by an “ en- 
forced abstinence of seventy-nine days.” The Press, 


however, seems to advance the idea that this changed 
condition is mainly due to the diminished amount of 
money that the people have now to spend for liquor. 
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The editors of the two great newspapers named 
may be right, in some measure, in crediting the di- 
minution of drinking among the San Franciscans to 
‘enforced abstinence ” for a time and the scarcity 
of funds—but is it not reasonable to assume that this 
is but the logical result of another great cause—the 
touching of the conscience of the community? Men 
are always sobered, and often sobered for keeps, as 
they stand stripped and helpless in the presence of 
the awful forces of nature—-which they know are 
“held in the hollow of His hand.” They who “ come 
up through great tribulation ” are almost sure to re- 
main upon a higher plane than before. During those 
awful nights when earthquake and fire were consum- 
ing the great city, thousands of moderate drinkers 
who, a week before, were visiting places of convivial- 
ity, were standing close by the side of wives and chil- 
dren, out under the stars; and as they contemplated 
the apparent destruction of everything but their fam- 
ily ties, they pressed the hands of the loved ones and 
made vows for better living. A new manhood was 
born in those hours of awful travail, and it will live. 

To paraphrase a noted declaration that once re- 
sounded throughout our country, God reigns and the 
city of San Francisco still lives. But it lives, in some 
degree, a new life. And while the matchless men of 
affairs are busy rebuilding “ The City Beautiful,” 
the Great Architect already will have made a nobler 
manhood to occupy it—a people of greater sobriety, 
even reaching beyond the confines of appetite into 
the realm of righteousness. 

Verily, in this report about the saloons of San 
Francisco, we may find reason for the hope and be- 
lief that the more splendid city which is to arise upon 
the ruins of the old will be typical of the moral 
growth of the people thereof who, even now, seem 
to be rising “‘ on stepping stones of their dead selves 
to higher things.” Yarpiey T. Brown. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 

“ Christian citizenship,” in its popular acceptation 
is too often merely a The 
He is an indi- 
vidual of importance; frequently of much more im- 
portance than he suspects himself to be, for the 
chances are that his self-estimate—based upon ideals 
broad and high-—is modest, being tempered with hu- 
mility. 


“ glittering generality.” 
Christian citizen is a unit of power. 


His influence may be more or less far-reaching. 
But it is sure to be felt; and through one channel or 
another—mostly through innumerable channels—it 
extends from the home, the social center, to the seat 
of government, the civie center of the land. Nor, 
indeed, is it cireumseribed by boundary lines. It per- 
meates the atmosphere of all lands. 

In the home he is an element and an example of 
cheerfulness, steadfastness and cleanliness in life and 
language. His wife is a recognized partner in the 
home firm; and “without regret or shame” shares 
with him the loss and gain, the burdens, toils and 
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honors of their united life. His children are ac- 
quainted with him. ‘They delight to yield him re- 
spect and obedience, the “ sweet reasonableness ” of 
which they are early made to understand. He is at 
once their law-giver and companion; their playmate, 
counselor and sure friend. 

His neighbors respect him; often unconsciously 
expect of him the helping hand or the helpful counsel 
which he is ever ready, though not officious, to be- 
stow. His presence among the people is ever a re- 
buke of sin and of vulgar self-assertion; ever an in- 
centive toward nobler ambitions, and truer purposes 
and deeds. 

In the church he is a factor for righteousness; sin- 
cere and unassuming; offering his work and his wor- 
ship with whole-hearted simplicity, as unto God. If 
he serve, it is with dignity, forbearance, and faith- 
fulness. If he rule, it is as if he were servant of all. 
Leading or following, it is with that spirit of Christ 
which delights in the accomplishment of the Father’s 
will. 

In civic affairs he regards it a matter of duty to be 
rightly informed in respect to conditions in State and 
nation. How otherwise can he express an intelligent 
opinion or -preference concerning them? And this 
expression, whether by voice or vote, he esteems one 
of his paramount duties as a “ Christian citizen.” His 
vote, therefore, must be cast, as his church service is 
rendered—as unto God. 

It may occur that the Christian citizen is a woman. 
If so, her claim to the title is laid upon the same basic 
principles as those which have been indicated. In- 
stances of feminine Christian citizenship abound in 
every community. Eminent examples might easily 
be multiplied. Almost without exception are sug- 
gested the names of Elizabeth Fry, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary Lyon, Frances E. Willard, Clara Bar- 
ton, Mary H. Hunt—so lately passed to the “ better 
country ”—and notable among them the Baroness 

3ertha von Suttner, whose noble pleadings for peace 

among nations merit for her the appellation of a 
Christian citizen of the world.-—H. L. B., in Messen- 
ger of Peace (Richmond, Ind.). 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XVI. 


In Hosea we have a prophet-poet of more varied 
power than Amos. He sees the approaching ruin of 
Israel, and proclaims it as relentlessly as Amos, but 
with far more tenderness and sympathy. Of course, 
part of this comes from the fact that he lives nearer 
to the calamity and that his home is in Israel, but he 
is certainly of a more tender, sensitive nature than 
Amos. He does not reason with his hearers as Amos 
does, but simply expresses the convictions and long- 
ings that have taken possession of his spirit. His pas- 
sionate stvle of utterance makes the book more diffi- 
cult than Amos, especially as it has also made inter- 
polations easier. 

Chapters 1: 1-9 and 3: 1-4 tell the story of the 
sorrow of Hosea’s life, and how in the midst of his 
grief there came a new revelation of Yahweh’s rela- 
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tion to Israel. Chapters 2: 2-5, 8-13, 17 may be 
the original poem of Hosea in chapter 2. Certainly 
a good deal of the material in chapter 2 is interpo- 
lated, but it is so well done that it is most difficult to 
draw tke lines. All the material is undoubtedly 
poetic, but has been mutilated. 

In chapter 4: 1-19 we have a discourse more like 
that of Amos. ‘ Strophe 1 (vs. 1, 2,3) deseribes the 
situation; strophe 2 (vs. 4, 14d, 5, 6) places the re- 
sponsibility upon the priests; strophe 3 (vs. 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12a) describes further the priests’ responsibility; 
strophe 4 (vs. 11, 12ed, 13, 14abe) pictures the mad- 
ness of the people in their sensual indulgence; while 
strophe 5 (vs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19) depicts Israel’s sins 
and her consequent destruction.” * Chapter 5: 1-14 
is also a discourse, proclaiming Israel’s sins. It con- 
sists of four twelve-line strophes. Strophe 1—vs. 
1-3; strophe 2—vs. 4-7; strophe 3—vs. 8-11; strophe 
t—vs. 12-14. It will be noticed that these strophes 
are longer than those found in Amos, those in chapter 
5 containing twelve lines each. 

A passage which shows something of the power of 
Hosea is found in 5: 15 to 6: 6: 

“T will return again to my place 

Until they are confounded; 

In their distress they will seek me 

Saying, ‘Come and let us turn unto Yahweh, 

For he has torn that he may heal us, 

And he has smitten that he may bind us up, 

He will revive us after two or three days, 

He will establish us that we may live before him, 

Yea, let us know, let us be zealous to know Yahweh; 

When we seek him then we shall find him, 

His going forth is certain as the gray of morning, 


He will come as the winter-rain and as the spring-rain which 
waters the earth.’ ” 


“What can I make of you, O Ephraim? 
Since your love is like the morning cloud, 
Yea, like the dew which early goes away? 
Wherefore I have hewn them by the prophets, 
I have slain them by the words of my mouth, 
And my judgment is like the light which goes forth; 
For it is love that I delight in, and not sacrifice, 
Knowledge of God and not burnt offerings.” 


Here Yahweh is represented as carrying on a solil- 
oquy in which he represents to himself the words of 
repentance with which Israel will come to him when 
he withdraws from them. One wonders if this hymn 
of repentance could have been one that was known 
and used by the people. Here it represents some- 
what the same conception that “ the day of Yahweh ” 
does in Amos. The people think it doesn’t matter 
how they live, for Yahweh is always waiting to re- 
ceive them. And what could be finer and stronger 
than Yahweh’s reply to this light-minded repent- 
ance? Because he has found that their love is only 
like a morning cloud he has found it necessary to 
hew them by the prophets in order that they may 
know that it is “leal love ” that he desires above all! 
things. Chapter 6 is certainly one of the finest coup- 
lets in the Old Testament. 

Chapters 7-11 are most graphic descriptions of 
Israel’s sin and folly and Yahweh’s dealing with her. 
They are written mostly in twelve-line strophes in the 





* The International Critical Commentary. Amos and Hosea, 
page 248. The translations in this lesson do not exactly fol- 
low that of W. R. Harper, but almost. 


trimeter movement. They can never be half-appre- 
ciated until they are retranslated and reprinted. 

In the eleventh chapter we have another passage 
in which Hosea rises far above any of his predecessors 
or contemporaries. In most of the book he has rep- 
resented Israel as the unfaithful wife of Yahweh, but 
here the figure changes and Israel is a child whom 
Yahweh has loved and taught how to walk. 

“When Israel was a child, then I came to love him, 


And out of Egypt I called him to be my son, 
The more I called them, the farther they went away from 


me, 
They kept sacrificing to the Baalim, making offerings to 
images. 


Yet it was I who taught Ephraim to walk, taking them up 
+ in my arms, 
But they knew not that I reared (?) them. 


With the cords of a man I drew them, with bands of love, 
And I was to them as one who lifts up the yoke from their 


jaws 
And I inclined unto him and would give him to eat. 
But he must return to the land of Egypt, 
Or Assyria will be his king, 
For they have refused to return 


(to me). 


* And so the sword shall whirl in their cities 
And will destroy their branches, 
And will devour them in their fortresses; 
And my people having wearied me with their rebellions, 
Unto the yoke Yahweh will appoint them, 
Since he has ceased to love them. 


* How 


can I give thee up, O Ephraim! 
How 


ean I surrender thee, O Israel! 
How can I make thee as Admah! 

How can I place thee as Zeboiim! 

My heart is turned within me, 

My compassions are kindled within me.” 


In the second strophe the figure changes again. 
Israel is a team of oxen and Yahweh the driver; he 
is kind to them, driving them with bands of love, 
making the yoke easy and feeding them, but they do 
not understand. Hence strophe 3 enlarges upon the 
calamity that must come—the yoke of captivity, 
since they have rejected Yahweh’s yoke. The fourth 
strophe expresses in the passionate way so character- 
istic of Hosea, how Yahweh yearns over those whom 
he has loved and led, but must destroy. There is al- 
most certainly another strophe belonging to this 
poem, but its translation is exceedingly difficult. 

In chapters 12 and 13 the coming distress of Is- 
rael is placed always in close relation to this sorrow- 
ing love of Yahweh, and the book probably closes 
with 14: 1: 


“ Return, Israel, to Yahweh, thy God, 
For thou hast stumbled by thine iniquity.” 


Selfish men may possess the earth; it is the meek 
alone who inherit it from the Heavenly Father free 
from all defilements and perplexities of unrighteous- 
ness.—J ohn Woolman, in the “ Word of Remembrance 
and Caution to the Rich.” 

One of the mightiest conceptions that ever swayed 


the mind of man is the Christ of the eeumenie creeds. 


Those creeds register the results of centuries of 
thought; they set forth the finished product of a long 
development.—Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The Prophet 
of Nazareth.” 
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FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

Basing their belief on the teachings and practice 
of Jesus and the apostles, ¢ Fox and his follow- 
ers have borne a strong testimony against the system 
of paying money for the preaching of the gospel. 
There are many Friends at the present time who 
think that this testimony should be confined entirely 
to our own membe rship, and that it is not for us to 
condemn the practices of Christians of other denomi- 
nations who do not see as we do, and who believe that 
a minister with his outward needs provided for can 
do more for his flock spiritually than if he had to 
give most of his time and thought to earning a living. 

Let us consider some of the reasons why Friends 
feel that a paid ministry is not desirable. One is 
that when a man is paid for his sermons by those who 
listen to them, it is not easy for him to proclaim any 
truth which he knows will not be acceptable to his 
hearers. 
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Another reason is that when a man is re- 
quired to preach a given number of sermons during 
the year it is not probable that he will always have a 
living message, and a sermon made up of words with- 
out the spirit is profitless. A third reason is that pro- 
fessional ministers are in a class by themselves; they 
lead a different life from their parishioners and are 
therefore not in a position to give them counsel 
suited to their needs. There are doubtless many in 
their congregations who could give living messages 
if they had the opportunity, but it is the custom for 
them to listen and for the minister to speak. 

On the other hand, we may as well admit that our 
“free gospel ministry,” while right in theory, 
failed to meet the needs of our Society, because it is 
not free in the sense intended by Jesus and the dis- 
ciples. There are many meetings where the people 
assemble week after week and no word is spoken. 
There are many other 
Friends do the preaching, and the rest take it as 
much a matter of course that nothing will be required 
of them but to listen, as if these Friends were paid 
for their sermons. Then again there have been 
many ministers among us who have not only made 
it a point to go to meeting “ empty,”’ but have done 














































lowed themselves to remain so ignorant of the vital 
issues of the world, that their sermons week after 
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so little real thinking during the week, and have al- 
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week have consisted of a number of set phrases and 
Bible quotations, given in a different order, it is true, 
but seldom reaching the hearts of their hearers. 
These ministers were good people, and their words 
were spoken in love, but they mistook the shadow for 
the substance. 

Paul wrote in his epistle to the Corinthians: “ We 
received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is from God, that we might know the. things 
that were freely given to us of God; which things 
also we _ not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the spirit teacheth.” As one sits 
in a meeting for worship, with the spirit eager to re- 
ceive the outpouring of the Divine Spirit, often some 
thought takes hold of the mind with especial power. 
Then should come the question, Is this thought 
meant for others as well as for myself? Ought I to 
share it with those around me? In the silent waiting 
that follows the asking, the answer will be given. 
Sometimes another will arise and express that very 
thought, and there will be no need for its repetition. 
Sometimes the feeling that the thought should be ut- 
tered will grow stronger and stronger, and if it is 
withheld spiritual growth will be hindered. 

Let us get away from the idea that there is some- 
thing mysterious or miraculous about God’s call to 
service. Knowing that he speaks to every human 
soul let us yield to each little requirement as it is 
made. The person who feels it right to deliver a 
message to-day may never again have a like service 
required of him, or it may frequently be his duty to 
act as God’s messenger. And let us realize that we 
need the power which comes to us through the Holy 
Spirit, just as truly in every other service required 
of us as we need it in the vocal ministry. 

There are very few of our meetings at the present 
time where the members generally feel free to utter 
the thoughts that are given them. If any one were 
moved by the Spirit to read a chapter in the Bible, 
should he not feel at liberty to do so? If any one 
were moved to recite or read a poem that had helped 
him, and might therefore be helpful to others, 
should a hindrance be put in his way? On the other 
hand, should any who are accustomed to speaking 
take up so much of the time of the meeting that there 
is no opportunity for the timid souls to express them- 
selves? If we would indeed have a free gospel min- 
istry we must burst the bonds of tradition that are 
choking our spiritual life. Having done this we may 
pray in faith for a fresh outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon us. 


















































Every day there comes increasing evidence of the 
growth of public opinion in favor of international 
arbitration as a substitute for war. The London 
Times has so long treated this as a quixotic idea that 
it almost startles us to find the following paragraph 
in an article by its military correspondent: “ As time 
goes on, and opinion becomes more set than it now 
is upon the abolition of all appeals to arms, each re- 
sumption of the sessions of the Peace Conference 
might well be marked by the addition of fresh cases 
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susceptible of being embodied under the heading of 
obligatory arbitration.” 

A leading article in the same influential organ 
closes with the following sentences: “ Let The 
Hague Conference devote its energies to introducing 
that obligatory principle which was so unfortunately 
dropped out from the arbitration scheme of 1899. 
Let it extend steadily but not hastily the cases which 
may be covered by an ordinary arbitration treaty be- 
tween two or more nations. Steps of this kind, hum- 
ble as they may seem, can never be effaced; their 
mere enactment fosters and educates opinion; and 
their cumulative effects may be to render inestimable 
services to the cause of peace.” 


The American Peace Society has come to the con- 
clusion that there is no better field for the propaga- 
tion of peace principles than among workingmen; 
a committee has been appointed for this purpose and 
has outlined a plan of work which contemplates the 
obtaining of resolutions from organized bodies of 
working men in favor of action by the coming Hague 
Conference to secure: (1) Limitation of armaments 
as proposed by the House of Commons. (2) A gen- 
eral arbitration treaty for all the powers. (3) Ex- 
emption of unoffending private property from eap- 
ture at sea in time of war. (4) Provision for a regu- 
lar world assembly to meet at stated intervals. The 
work of the committee will further be directed to- 
ward impressing upon working men, by means of lec- 
tures and literature, the evil social and economic 
effects of rivalry of armaments, the promotion of bet- 
ter international relations through friendly inter- 
course and correspondence, the holding of national 
conferences for the thorough discussion of the vari- 
ous aspects of the peace problem, ete. 


It is cause for encouragement that the Pope of 
Rome is using his influence in favor of total absti- 
nence. <A letter from him read at the National Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union grants plenary indul- 
gence to the members on certain specified days, and 
also “ an indulgence of seven years and seven times 
forty days to present members and future members 
on five days in the year,” on certain specified condi- 
tions. The letter further says: “ We permit all these 
indulgences to be applied as suffrages to the souls in 
purgatory. It is our hope that by conferring such 
abundant favors, not only bishops, priests and men 
of religious orders, but also the rest of the faithful 
may resolve to bear witness to their regard for the 
Union and become members of it.” 

Our first impulse may be to smile at the thought 
that it is within the power of any man to shorten by 
a written edict the time spent by souls in purgatory. 
But if it be true that “ the next life is but the con- 
tinuation of this, and we begin there just where we 
leave off here,” there is little doubt that most of 
those who abstain from intoxicating liquors here on 
earth will begin the next life on a much higher plane 
than if they had indulged their appetites. It is al- 
ways a matter for congratulation when any one who 
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has as much influence over the minds and actions of 
others as has the Pope, exerts that influence in the 
right direction. 


The British people are awakening to the fact that 
their boys are being stunted and demoralized by the 
cigarette habit and are urging the passage of a law 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes to boys under a speci- 
fied age. In Pennsylvania it is against the law to 
sell cigarettes to any minor, and to sell or give to- 
bacco in any form to boys under sixteen, and yet it is 
probable that one-half the boys in the cities and large 
villages between the ages of six and sixteen do more 
or less cigarette smoking; and it is certain that there 
are thousands between these ages who are victims of 
the cigarette habit. It is clear, then, that what we 
need is not inore law, but an arousing of the public 
conscience. Officers who are themselves users of to- 
bacco cannot be depended on to enforce the laws that 
have been enacted. As long as most of our eminent 
citizens and most of our college boys are smokers the 
boys will smoke also. When those who are older 
realize that the present degeneracy of American boys 
is due to the example set by them, let us hope that 
they will be willing to help make a new fashion—the 
fashion of having clean breath, steady nerves and 
muscles under perfect control. 


THE FIFTEENTH PEACE CONGRESS. 


Arrangements are now practically completed for 
the Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, which will 
open at Milan, Italy, on the 15th of September. It 
will be held under the patronage of a distinguished 
Committee of Honor, of which the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Tomaso Tittoni, is the presi- 
dent, and the Marquis Ettore Ponti, Mayor of Milan, 
the secretary. The first session will be held at 9 
o'clock Saturday morning, September 15th, in the 
large hall of the Villa Reale, in the Public Garden. 
The Congress wil] be opened by an address of wel- 
come by the Mayor of the city. The members of the 
Congress will be given a banquet by the Municipality 
of Milan, and there will be fetes and receptions, and 
a Garden Party at the Villa Reale. During their 
stay at Milan the members of the Congress will have 
free admission to the museums and art galleries of 
the city. There will be reduced rates on all the 
Italian railways. Our Italian friends have gone to 
great pains to prepare the way for a large and suc- 
cessful meeting. Milan, the headquarters of the 
Lombard Peace Union, is the chief centre of the 
peace movement in Italy, and our colleagues there, 
with the veteran FE. T. Moncta at their head, deserve 
the reward of a large and influential Congress. We 
believe they will have it. The Simplon Exposition, 
with the beautiful Peace Pavilion and Exhibit, will, 
doubtless, much increase the attendance. Good dele- 
gations are expected from all the countries of West- 
ern and Southern Europe. We cannot say yet how 
large a number will go from this country. The 
American peace Society will have five or more repre- 
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sentatives, and other peace societies and organiza- 
tions interested in the movement are expected to send 
a number of delegates. Under the distinguished 
patronage of the Italian national government and the 
municipal government of Milan, the Congress will 
necessarily add much strength and prestige to the 
peace movement throughout the peninsula and, in- 


deed, all Southern Europe.—Advocate of Peace 
(Boston). 
LET FRIENDS STAND FIRM. 


In his inaugural address of Third month, 1899, 
President McKinley used this language: “ We want 
no wars of conquest; we must avoid the temptation 
of territorial aggression. War should never be en- 
tered upon until every agency of peace has failed. 
Arbitration is the true method of settlement of in- 
ternational as well as local or individual differences.” 
What a hopeful promise this was for the peace and 
prosperity of our country. I believe President Me- 
Kinley was sincere, and as an individual would have 
been glad to see the promise fulfilled; but within one 
year the little Filipino Republic was crushed under 
the iron heel of our aggressive war. 

On the first of this month our Secretary Root 
made a memorable address at Rio Janeiro, to the peo- 
ple of Brazil. He said: “ We wish for no victories 
except those of peace. We wish for no territory ex- 
cept our own, and no sovereignty except over our- 
selves. We deem the independence and rights of the 
smallest and weakest member of the family of na- 
tions entitled to as much respect as those of the 
greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that 
respect to be the chief guarantee for the weak against 
the oppression of the strong. We neither claim nor 
desire any rights or privileges of power that we do 
not freely concede to every American republic.” 

This is a noble declaration, and I think sincere on 
the part of Secretary Root. Can we practically carry 
it out? Not unless the people, the sovereigns in a 
republic, demand it. Last INTELLIGENCER 
showed how heartlessly the cotton manufacturers got 
a bill through Congress doubling the cost of clothing 
to the people of the Philippines. President Lincoln 
seemed to a prophetic vision of the present 
struggle of the great money power with our republi- 
ean government. He said, not long before his assas- 
sination: ‘ I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for 
the safety of my country. As a result of the war 
corporations have been enthroned, and an era of cor- 
ruption in high places will follow, and the money 
power of the country will endeavor to prolong its 
reign by working upon the prejudices of the people, 
until all wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the 
republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more 
anxious for the safety of our country than ever be- 
fore, even in the midst of war.” 

This question is now livingly up to our country. 
Our great statesmen so recognize it, our President 
among them. I appeal to our Friends to help sustain 
them in making good the inspiring promise of Secre- 


week’s 


have 
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tary Root, which has created a great wave of enthu- 
siasm and hope in South America. We, the people, 
must enable our Government to make good these 
high pledges of faith and honor. Our Society of 
Friends should be foremost and stand firmest for 
keeping these promises of freedom inviolate, as we 
have been pioneers for justice and freedom ever since 
our organization. We have been in some degree 
swept from our moorings by the great wave of im- 
perialism that has deluged our country for a time. 
Let us regain our standing, and to peace and freedom 
give our earnest support. Davip Ferris. 
Bighth month 9th, 1906. 


VIOLENCE OF STRIKING WORKMEN. 

[By Prof. Nicholas Paine Gilman, of Meadville, in The Ea- 
ponent. | 

Strike violence is not theoretically commended by 
the best leaders of the trades-unions; but it occurs at 
times on a disgraceful scale, as the report of the An- 
thracite Strike Commission of 1902, for instance, 
said. What, then, we naturally inquire, is the atti- 
tude of the unions themselves and of their leaders 
toward such violence when actually committed? 
This is their usual method. First, a determined effort 
is made by even the wisest and the most peaceful 
leaders like Mr. Mitchell to minimize the extent of 
the violence committed. This is done at the time, 
in their meetings, and in their journals, and in later 
books on the labor question. Second, the claim is 
commonly made that the unions are not responsible 
for murders and other acts of violence committed by 
unionists, “ without its consent, sanction, or approba- 
tion, and even in direct contravention of distinct and 
specific orders to maintain peace.” Is Mr. Mitchell, 
who uses these words, so naive as to clear all unions 
of complicity or responsibility unless they have given 
express “ consent, sanction, or approbation ” to a par- 
ticular murder, or distinct and specific orders, which 
can be produced in court, to blow up a certain house 
with dynamite? Third, what do the unions actually 
do when a unionist is accused before a judge of mur- 
dering a non-unionist, or of a lesser crime? They 
furnish him immediately the help of able counsel. 
This is only fair, of course. The more troublesome 
question remains, What do they do if the man is con- 
victed? Do they, as one might expect of such pro- 
claimers of peace and good will, at once expel the 
offender and make a generous contribution in aid of 
the suffering family? Such cases may have been 
heard of; but, if they have happened, they have not 
had much success in making themselves widely 
known. The recent Commissioners of Labor are as 
ignorant of such events as all others are. The guilty 
man retains his membership, and is a hero probably 
to a large part of the union. 

What is to be done about stopping violence? 
Among other things I should say that economists, at 
least, should frankly declare to our friends, the lead- 
ers of the trade-unions, and with the interests of the 
union sincerely in view, that they should take a much 


less ambiguous or purely academic attitude toward the. 
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actual offences committed by unionists. The unions 
can stop most of the violence if they wish to do so! 
Let the unions, then, refrain from the repetition of 
obvious platitudes about the desirability of peace, and 
set themselves to investigate all cases of probable vio- 
lence, and punish guilty members, as they have 
power, by fine or expulsion. If the power is not 
given by the constitutions of the unions, it should 
be. So doing, they would convince the world in gen- 
eral of their sincerity. If the officers have not in 
fact the personal ability and the official power to make 
the unions clear their skirts of blame, let them pro- 
test publicly and resign their offices. A few resig- 
nations of this sort would not fail to have a helpful 
effect. 

In the case of violence in labor disputes, enforce 
the laws against disorder and crime as speedily and 
thoroughly in the case of a trade-unionist as in the 
ease of ordinary men who realize that their first busi- 
ness and their last business, as citizens, is to keep 
the peace. That is what we have a right to say to 
cowardly mayors and sheriffs and hesitating govern- 
ors. 

If I were to suggest any change in the present laws, 
I should favor the entire abolition of picketing in 
any shape. It is an antiquated institution, quite out 
of date in a time when the printing-press in one way 
or another can inform every workman, in or near a 
particular place, that a strike is on, and give him the 
reasons why he should join them. So-called “ per- 
sonal persuasion ” during a strike is probably, at the 
best, an impertinence; at another slight remove, it is 
verbal menace, and the line between this and a blow 
is easily crossed. All the gains that can be made by 
legitimate picketing are of small account, and the en- 
tire abolition of the practice would help the reputa- 
tion of the unions far more than it would diminish 
their rightful powers. 

The main trouble in the violence attending too 
many labor disputes is that spirit of lawlessness which 
we see all around us in these days from the highest 
stations in the United States to the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, and, one might add, from the 
most philanthropic to the least. Persuade yourself 
that the end you desire is good, and then persuade 
yourself that the means nearest to your hand is right; 
because your end is so good and your character so 
pure, then you have the whole art of lawlessness at 
work! Immediate and thorough enforcement of the 
existing laws against all who practice such logic is the 
remedy, from fine and imprisonment up to a salutary 
whiff of grape-shot if necessary (this is sometimes the 
most merciful of punishments). Our business just 
now in this direction is elementary, to teach indi- 
viduals and corporations, railroads and trusts, union- 
ists and non-unionists, employees and employers, to 
keep peace and order, obeying the plainest command- 


ment of the primary laws of civilized society. 
4 


“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
Where liberty reigns, uniformity is impossible.— 
Nathaniel Schmidt, in “ The Prophet of Nazareth.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

From Peach Pond Meeting, the 29th of last 
month, we went to the Purchase neighborhood, mak- 
ing our first visit to the home of Ellwood and Luella 
Burdsall. A home upon a hill, we can toss a stone 
into the traditional “ land of steady habits”; have a 
fine view of the Connecticut farms and the green 
hills of Westchester County, while a mere turn of 
the head brings the Sound and the shores of Long 
Island into the field of vision. The home of James 
S. Haviland and family again becomes our pleasant 
stopping place. This home has lately been sold, and 
a house which has dispensed the highest type of 
Quaker hospitality for half a century, will pass into 
the hands of strangers. Land in this part of West- 
chester County is much more valuable for country 
seats for New York’s rich men than for agricultural 
purposes, so that economically one can easily see the 
wisdom of unloading the paternal acres, however 
much he may regret the breaking of old ties and asso- 
ciations. Changing social and industrial conditions 
have their drawbacks and their elements of danger, 
yet let us hope that in the long run the general good 
may be advanced, while the virtues of the simple life 
become the possession of the aristocratic and the 
wealthy. 

We partook of the hospitality of the Field sisters, 
following the meeting of ministers and elders on the 
30th of last month, and on the following day attended 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, which was well at- 
tended. The conference held by the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in the afternoon was a thought-provoker in 
more ways than one. The discussion of the topic, 
“ Tradition and Independence,” occupied the after- 
noon session, being opened with an excellent paper 
by Ellwood Burdsall. Mary Travilla was present at 
both these meetings, and had helpful service in 
them. 


The morning of the third instant we turned to- 
wards Canada, going by way of the Hudson valley to 
Albany, and then westward to Rochester, crossing 
Lake Ontario by boat to Pictou. Here our friend 
Isaac Wilson met us in the early morning, and drove 
us five miles “ down the pike ” to his home in Bloom- 
field. On First-day morning the meeting for worship 
was attended, a large company being present. The 
evening before a’ reception was given to Elizabeth 
Stover and the other visitor, at the commodious home 
of Edgar Mastin. Many Friends were present and a 
most pleasant evening was spent. A meeting was 
held First-day afternoon, at which an address was de- 
livered on “ Present-day Quakerism.” 


% * * 


Bloomfield has taken on new life aspects within 
the past few years, the establishment of large can- 
ning factories bringing a new element to the village, 
and one which ought to be susceptible to practical 
Friendly inthnence. Our meeting house, a comfort- 
able and commodious structure, is situated half a 
mile from the hum of the village’s industry, but not 
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too far away, it would seem, to make it the center of 
a round of helpful activity for the good of the com- 
munity. Of this we hope to have more to say in the 
future. Where Isaac Wilson ministers one would 
expect to find forceful Friends, and he is not disap- 
pointed. From them an adequate leadership to meet 
the present social, intellectual and spiritual needs of 
the neighborhood ought to, and, we believe, will be 
secured. The promise of increased industrial pros- 
perity seems to carry with it an obligation to pro- 
mote the Friendly faith and testimonies in practical 
and helpful ways. 


Religiously the situation in Bloomfield is the least 
bit peculiar. There are three Friends’ meeting 
houses in the little village. The Methodist Church 
represents the popular trend, socially and theologi- 
cally, and a struggling Universalist congregation, 
now homeless as to a church building, meets this 
summer in one end of our meeting house. As to the 
organic and expressed liberal religious need, our So- 
ciety ought to afford an adequate supply, and we hope 
it will. Two Orthodox Friends’ meetings occupy the 
over-crowded ground, but we cannot say that they 
do so competitively. When the so-called Orthodox 
body adopted the pastoral system, and the popular 
form of religious service, the 


conservatives as to 
method became dissatisfied. 


They either withdrew 
or were driven out, according as you hear the story 
of the contending factions, and built a new meeting 
house. Both of these bodies are excessively evangel- 
ical as to doctrine, the one being nearly Methodist 
as to manner and method, and apparently containing 
little that is Friendly but the name. How much real 
friendliness there is lying around loose where it re- 
quires three separate houses to religiously shelter the 
Friends in a village of four of five hundred inhabi- 
tants, is a question about which the less said the bet- 
ter. With a genuine fellowship of the spirit, diver- 
gent doctrines could not separate those who had the 
Friendly faith and the Friendly method. 


We have now been four days under the banner of 
the Lion and the Unicorn; the Stars and Stripes have 
given place to the unfamiliar Union Jack; instead of 
the face of President Roosevelt paraded for common 
and sometimes vulgar advertising purposes, we see 
King Edward. Yet it is hard to tell with our eyes 
shut when we pass from the land of the eagle to the 
dominion of the British lion. We fancy that much 
of what passes for national egotism, not to mention 
national prejudice, is about as formless and void as 
the imaginary dividing line between the nations. 
Still, we rather like the Canadian man or woman, to 
the manner born, who thinks the Union Jack the 
handsomest flag that floats (though as to that we are 
color blind), and who believes that Canada is the 
most hopeful among the nations, while we look across 
the line with increased love and admiration to that 
country which is our land, and to that spot which is 


our home. H. W. W. 










SALEM (OHIO) QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The quarterly meeting is held at Salem, Ohio, in 
the meeting house in which Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
held every other year. It is made up of two meetings 
Salem Monthly Meeting and West Monthly Meet- 
ing—each consisting of one particular meeting. Con- 
nected with Salem were formerly meetings at Colum- 
biana and Carmel, near Rogers, and earlier still at 
other places within driving distance of Salem. At 
Carmel the brick meeting house is still standing, and 
one Friend drives from that neighborhood to meet- 
ings at Salem. At Columbiana there are one or two 
families who faithfully attend quarterly and yearly 
meetings at Salem. 





At West meeting house, situated a few miles west 
of Salem, near the line of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, the monthly meeting is main- 
tained and meeting for worship is held once a month 
(the first First-day). A Friends’ Association is held 
monthly, immediately following the meeting for wor- 
ship. There are quite a number of Friends within 
reach of this meeting house, but they live long dis- 
tances apart, and it is very difficult for them to meet 
often. A few live in the prosperous city of Alliance, 
which is connected by trolley. The time may come 
when a meeting can be organized and maintained 
there. 

Salem itself has been the scene of much vigorous 
Friendly activity. There are at present in the place 
three distinct and separate Friends’ meetings, belong- 
ing to three separate and distinct “Ohio Yearly 
Meetings.” There is also a liberal church, organized 
but a few years ago, that has drawn its strength very 
largely from Friendly families and even members of 
meeting. ‘There was a time when there was still an- 
other separate and distinct Friends’ meeting, known 
variously as independent or congregational, or pro- 
gressive Friends, more or less closely affiliated with 
the Progressive Friends of Longwood Yearly Meet- 
ing, near Kennett Square, Chester County, Pa. 

These progressive Friends, who separated on ac- 
count of their interest in the abolition movement, 
and their impatience with the passive attitude of the 
ruling members of the meetings toward the anti- 
slavery agitation, seem never to have been very thor- 
oughly organized, and whatever meetings they had 
soon disappeared. But their differences with the 
meeting had caused much bitterness of feeling, and 
many of them could never see their way clear to go 
back into the fold. A number of families in the 
neighborhood, at present in no way connected with 
any of the branches of Friends, and in some cases be- 
longing to other denominations, use the “ plain lan- 
guage ’’ among themselves. 


Most of these “ come-outers”’ were drawn from 


our branch of Friends, which, together with various 
emigrations westward and the movement to the cities 
and industrial centers accounts for the smallness of 
the meeting at present. 

The other two meetings are those spoken of for 
distinction as Wilbur or conservative Friends, who 
have large and live meetings in this neighborhood, 
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and belong to the yearly meeting held at Barnesville, 
Ohio; and the Gurney or pastoral Friends, who also 
have large meetings, and whose yearly meeting is 
held alternately at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and at Damas- 
cus, a few miles from Salem. 

The quarterly meeting was held on the 11th. The 
ministers and elders met at 10 a.m., “sun time,” 
Joseph S. Hartley, of West, being the clerk. 

The quarterly meeting met at 11 o’clock. In the 
meeting for worship Joseph 8. Hartley appeared in 
the ministry. Of the business session Frank Lam- 
born and Marietta Hartley were the clerks. There 
were twenty-seven Friends present. The four repre- 
sentatives from Salem and the six from West were 
ali present but three. The queries were read and 
answered in the usual manner. As representatives to 
the yearly meeting, to be held in two weeks at Mt. 
Pleasant, were appointed James Whinery, of Salem; 
Joseph S. Hartley; Marietta Hartley; Helen Lease, 
of Salem; Leona M. Whinery and Daniel I. Richards, 
of Salem. 

The next session of the quarterly meeting will be 
held at West meeting house (Seebring Station, on 
the Pennsylvania Lines), on the second Seventh-day 


of eleventh month. R. Barcray Spicer. 


“TOO MANY CONFERENCES.” 
Dr. Janney has so well answered the complaint of 
“too many conferences,” 


that it may seem that no 
more need be said. 


However, as I am one of those 
who proposed at each conference that I have attended 
for over twenty years, that the intervals between be 
three instead of two years, and as I am now a most 
enthusiastic supporter of the biennial conference, 
perhaps the InreLLiceNcER will give me space to 
state the reasons for my conversion. I used to feel 
that so much that was new was proposed at each con- 
ference, that there was not time to give the new 
things a fair trial before we had to begin to prepare 
for the next conference. At that time the working 
members of the conference committees were the 
working members largely of the First-day schools. 
The same people arranged for the conference, con- 
ducted its exercises, and came home and tried the 
suggestions made there. In the early days the con- 
ferences were only on First-day school work. As one 
interest after another was added the conference be- 
came a general conference of all the interests of the 
Society. Now it is not a few people fatigued with 
the eare of the conference, who must try the new 
things, but a host of people, many young and vigor- 
ous, a host full of inspiration and consecration, who 
are ready to carry on the work. In many cases the 
propositions laid before the conference are in regard 
to what has been tried and proved good, and brought 
to the conference that more may have the benefits 
of what has been demonstrated to be of advantage. 
The conferences now meet almost every class in our 
Society, and have something to help each. The in- 
terval seems just about right to put into practice what 
we have learned and make us ready to receive more. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Few of us realize what the conferences have done 
for us. The renaissance of our Society began about 
forty-five years ago with the First-day school move- 
ment. ‘Those of the present generation can scarcely 
realize that there was a time in our Society when 
there was opposition to First-day schools, but we who 
are older know that they were inaugurated and car 
ried on under the great disapprobation of many 
Friends. The early First-day school workers were 
pioneers, and had the usual experience of pioneers 
—hardships and disappointments. They soon felt 
the need of co-operation among the different yearly 
meetings, and the first First-day school conference 
was held in West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 14th, 
1867. It was a goodly company that gathered, and 
they had letters of encouragement from many promi- 
nent distant Friends. . 


An adjourned meeting was held in Baltimore the 
same year, and after that the First-day school confer- 
ences were held every year, until 1878, when there 
was a two-year interval. The next was held in 
1879, then in 1881 and 1882, since which time they 
have been held at regular two-year intervals. The 
difference between the early times and now is, that 
while at that time a few concerned Friends were as 
interested in the conference as any individual ean 
possibly be now, the mass of our Society knew and 


cared little about the conference. Now almost all 


of our people know what the conference is, and most 
of them look to it for stimulus and strength. Our 
young people know and appreciate it, and as Dr. 
Janney has said, “there is a splendid body of 
younger people at hand ready to help and to assume 


responsibility in their turn.” It is not that there 


were not young people in the early movement. Eli 
M. Lamb, still an active conference worker, was a 
young man when made clerk of the West Chester 
conference. Joseph A. Bogardus, a veteran in con- 
ference work, died in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
There were some young people working then. There 
are a host working now. 


That is what the confer- 
ences have done for us. 


Twenty years ago we could not have believed it 
possible that we should have been able to carry on 
our conferences without Louisa J. Roberts, Aaron M. 
Powell, Joseph A. Bogardus, John L. Griffen and 


Howard M. Jenkins. 


Sut the conferences not only continue, thev 
improve, and each one brings more and more workers 


to the front. When a good “ work continues, though 
the workers die,” we know, it is the Lord’s work. So 
I have come to feel that we have not too many con- 
ferences, for the Lord works through them. Every 
member of the Society of Friends should ask himself, 
in a spirit of consecration, “ Am I giving to the con- 
ference all the help it is in my power to give, and am 
I receiving from the conference all the good it can 
give me ?” If we individually place ourselves so that 
we can answer both of these questions in the affirma- 
tive I think we shall all be converted, as I have been, 
to the feeling that we have not “too many confer- 
ences.” Anna M. Jackson. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY AT SWARTHMORE. 

The Library Building for Swarthmore College is 
to be constructed of local granite with terra cotta and 
Indiana limestone trimmings. The style of the build- 
ing is of English scholastic gothic. The entrance 
tower has a utilitarian purpose as well as an esthetic 
It contains the entrance and vestibule, and 
above this is fireproof to contain the Friends’ Histori- 
The first floor of the building consists 


one. 


eal Library. 
of a large. reading room 
with aleoves on either 
side, and behind the de 
desk a stack 
The 
open through 
a height of 


about twenty feet, with 


livery 
room. reading 
room is 
two stories. 
heavy vothie beamed 
ceiling and leaded ceil 
A gallery 


runs around three sides 


ing hehts. 


of this reading room, 


from which opens the 


professors seminar 
rooms on one side, and 
on the opposite side is 
the 
Historical Li 


brary before mentioned, 


the entrance to 
Friends’ 


with its special librarian’s room and reading room. 
The interior of the building is to be finished in oak, 
similar to the English flemish oak. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


Edith M. Winder, of Richmond, Indiana, who is 
attending the school at Woodbrooke, is spending part 
of her vacation beside the Wye River. She writes: 
“We are staving a week in the cottage next the 
Abbey and reading Wordsworth.” Tintern Abbey 
seems a fitting place for meditating the poet’s verses 

the scene of his “ Lines Composed a Few Miles 
above ‘Tintern Abbey,” wherein he exclaims grate- 
fully: 

“Oh! how oft 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! ” 


J. Carroll Hayes, of West Chester, Pa., visited 
W oodbrooke on his travels among the English eathe- 
dral towns and historic and literary haunts. 
lowing are extracts from his diary of travel: 

“July 5th and 6th. On to London to look up some 


genealogical matters at Devonshire House, the chief 


center of the records and activities of the British 
Friends. Finding a meeting assembling as I arrive, 
I took a seat among them, but soon found I had got- 
ten into a meeting of the committee on suffering, 
which is the main representative committee of the 


BULLDING \l 


WILL 





The fol- 





sritish Friends. During the tine that I stayed | 
found that they are actively engaged in various phil- 
anthropiec missions, sending delegations to the goy- 
ernment officials and to Parliamentary committees, 
against the opium traftic, another to France to pro- 
test against the slave-trade in the Congo, ete. 

“On to Cambridge, the afternoon of the 6th, the 
city of colleges. By the iong twilight I rambled 
among the green quadrangles of the old colleges, 
vy the tranquil 
Cam, and along th 
avenue of the great 
trees that intersect tli 
‘backs’ ot 
grounds of the colleges 
The students are few, 
at this time of th 
‘long vacation,” but | 
caught a glimpse of th 
fellows of one of the 
dining in its 
stately old dining hall. 

“It was interesting, 
my twilight musings of 


and by 


famous 


colleges, 


the great men who hav 

studied within these 
SWARTH MOBI hoary walls, this ‘ gar 
APPEAR. den of great intellects, 
as Wordsworth ealls it 
To take but a single section of Trinity College 
there are two adjoining rooms, one occupied once by 
Thackeray, and one by Macaulay, and one above 
them bv Sir Isaac Newton. Immortal shadows crowd 
thick about the visitor to these ancient colleges, th: 
college homes of Spenser, Milton, Herrick, Gray, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. 

“July 7th. A delightful morning among thes 
venerable colleges and their picturesque surround 
ings. Some of the points most worthy of a visit are 
the great dining halls of the different colleges, eac] 
with its broad mullioned windows, its oak-paneled 
walls, dark with time, and its collection of portraits 
of eminent worthies, who have helped to make illus 
trious the name of the college. 

“No visit to Cambridge is complete without see- 
ing King’s College Chapel, recognized as the gem of 
the college town. It is one of the finest specimens 
of the Perpendicular Gothic, and its walls are almost 
one great expanse of rich, lovely stained glass, the 
predominating hue of which is deep blue. 

“This is where Milton loved to hear 

“*The pealing organ blow, 


To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthems clear.’ ” 


A WISH. 


So long the ages gone before, 
So few the years we live- 
Dear world, from out thy treasured lore 
A generous bounty give. 
Let us read thy volumes vast, 
Ere our sun-bright day be past! 
ANNA WILDMAN. 
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ONE LINE OF ACTIVITY FOR THE MINIS- 
TERS AND ELDERS. 

A member of Concord Quarterly Meeting, who 
thinks that a closer connection between the meeting 
of ministers and elders and the working machinery 
of the quarterly meeting might be an improvement, 
suggests the following alterations, not in the Disci- 
pline, but in the manner of appointing the Circular 
Meeting Committee : 

1. All members of the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders to be considered members of the Circular Meet- 
ing Committee, by reason of their membership of the 
meeting of ministers and elders. A majority of the 
committee are ministers or elders. The committee 
meets at the close of the quarterly meeting of min- 
isters and elders, and those 
asked to remain. 


who are interested are 
So this alteration would perhaps 
not make much difference in the working of the com- 
mittee. 

2. The quarterly meeting to appoint from each 
preparative meeting one or more additional members 
of the Circular Meeting Committee who are not mem 
bers of the meeting of ministers and elders. 

3. All members of the committee who are not 
members of the meeting of ministers and elders, 
to be requested to attend the quarterly meetings of 
ministers and elders. This provision makes it essen- 
tial that the meeting of ministers and elders should 
take the initiative if the change is considered. 


MAN. 


I was born as free as the silvery light 
That laughs in a Southern fountain; 
Free as the sea-fed bird that nests 
On a Seandinavian mountain; 
Free as the wind that mocks at the sway 
And pinioning clasp of another 
Yet in the slave they scourged to-day 


] saw and knew—my brother! 


Vested in purple I sat apart, 
jut the cord that smote him bruised me; 
I closed my ears, but the sob that broke 
From his savage breast accused me; 
No phrase of reasoning judgment just 
The plaint of my soul could smother, 
A creature vile, abased to the dust, 


1 knew him still—my brother! 


And the autunin day that had smiled so fair 
Seemed suddenly overclouded. 
A gloom more dreadful than Nature owns, 
My human mind enshrouded. 
[ thought of the Power benign that made 
(nd bound men one to the other, 
And I felt in my brother’s fear afraid, 
And ashamed in the shame of my brother! 
Florence Earle Coates. 


BIRTHS. 


BUFFINGTON.—At Doe Run, Pa., Seventh month 19th, 
1906, to Edwin P. and Amy .J. Buffington, a daughter, who is 
named Sara Philena. 

PHILIPS.—At Newport, Del., on Eighth month 4th, 1906, 
to Edward M. and Bertha Cranston Philips, a daughter, who is 
named Ethel Warner Philips. 
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DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., at the home of his 
son-in-law, Dr. Joseph Scattergood, on Eighth month 9th, 1906, 
Richard Darlington, youngest son of Richard and Edith Smed- 
ley Darlington, aged 72 years; an active member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

Richard Darlington was born at Doe Run, and received his 
early education in a country public school, after which he at- 
tended the Friends’ Central School, at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia. At the age of eighteen he took charge 
of a public school for two years in New Jersey, but gave this 
up to attend the Lawrence Scientific School, and then took u 
a course of study in Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa., which institution in 1880 conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon him. After going 
through college he accepted a position at the Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, in Philadelphia, which he held for a number of 
years, finally resigning to accept one at the Ercildoun 
Academy, then conducted by his brother Smedley Darlington. 
This had been started as a school for boys, but was later made 
a school for girls exclusively. Professor Darlington went 
there in 1861, and a _ short time afterwards purchased 
the institution. After conducting it successfully for a num- 
ber of years he decided to remove it near West Chester, and 
the present site of the Seminary was chosen, where the school 
flourished under his management until 1901, when it was sold 
to Professor Frank P. Bye. 

As an educator Professor Darlington had the reputation of 
being one of the very best and he was always popular with his 
students. One of the traits which endeared him more than 
anything else to them was his willingness to forgive. He was 
outspoken in his likes and dislikes, but he bore no real enmity 
toward any person 

He was married in 1861 to Elizabeth F. Alexander, of Bucks 
County, whose death occurred in California some time ago. 
He was a member of the West Chester Club and the Harvard 
Club, of Philadelphia. 

In the Philosophical Society, of West Chester, Dr. Darling 
ton was a central figure for twenty years. He was one of the 
organizers and was with it at the time of disbandment, taking 
a great interest in the work and being present at every meet 
ing. His knowledge of history made him an entertaining com 
panion at all times, and his lectures were of the best heard 
before the club. 


He had always taken an active part in politics, and at the 
time of his death was allied with the reform movement in the 
Republican party. His last speech was at the recent meeting 
of the Lincolnites in Industrial Hall, Philadelphia. 


EASTBURN.—At his home in Westmont, N. J., Seventh 
month 29th, 1906, Albert Eastburn, in the 73d year of his age. 
Buried in Harleigh Cemetery on Eighth month Ist. 


PAINTER.—In Baltimore, Md., Seventh month 22d, 1906, 
William Painter, son of the late Dr. Edward and Louisa G. 
Painter, in his 68th year; a lifelong member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Although for many years he had not attended meeting regu 
larly, vet his dear, unselfish life, his deeds of kindness and 
generosity, his ever-present desire for the happiness of others, 
and his brotherly love and sympathy for humankind, gave 
assurance of the ingrafting of their pure and lofty principles. 

In early childhood an inventive mechanical genius discovered 
itself in shape of miniature waterwheels, wooden clock works, 
wagons and harness, and innumerable devices, at once original 
and unique in their construction. This impelling force grew 
into full fruition as he advanced in life, and one hundred 
patents. granted him revealed the activity of a wonderfully 
creative brain, which was exercised to his undoing, and for 
ten years he suffered from nervous prostration, which even 
tually ended his valuable life. 

Hundreds who were made glad and thankful that he lived, 
sorrowing can sincerely say, “ None knew him but to love him, 
none named him but to praise.” E. P. J. 


PARKER.—Entered into rest, Eighth month Ist, 1906, Ann 


‘, widow of Joseph Parker, in her 88th year. 


ELLEN EVANS. 
Just a little tribute of memory to Ellen Evans, of Gwynedd. 


whose kindly welcome and cordial handclasp were so missed at 
the quarterly meeting held at that place a few days ago. E. 





FRIENDS’ 

NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We are glad to inform the many friends of Lydia H. Hall 
that she is better. Sensation and muscular power are return- 
ing to her left side, and she is now able to sit up part of the 
day. Had it not been for the very oppressive weather there 


is no doubt that she would have been farther along the road 
to recovery. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting will be held at Fallsington, Pa., 
on the day that Friends start for the General Conference, 
Eighth month 30th. A member of that meeting writes: “I 
hope the ministers will not all go, as was apparently the case 
two years ago, when our meeting was held in the silence. It 
is much to be regretted that such a thing should happen when 
many who are not Friends attend the meeting expecting to 
hear something.” If any who feel a call to attend this meeting 
will write to Annie Comfort, Morrisville, Pa., arrangements 
will be made to meet them at train or trolley. 

Our friend, Robert Barnes, of White Plains, N. Y., writes us 
as follows: “My condition was not as serious as stated in 
last week’s INTELLIGENCER. At quarterly meeting time I was 
able to sit at my table with my friends, and enjoy their com- 
pany in a quiet way, and since that date have been steadily 
improving, and in company with my daughter and grand- 
daughter I have a prospect of attending the conference to be 
held at Mountain Lake Park the last of this month.” 

It was announced recently that Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia Schools, cannot undertake 
the work at Swarthmore in the new department of education, 
at least during the first semester next year. Dr. Brumbaugh 
regrets to give up this phase of his educational work, but the 
reorganization of the Philadelphia schools will for the present 
at least require all of his time. The college is fortunate, how- 
ever, in securing the services of Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, princi- 
pal of George School, who will conduct the work planned for 
Dr. Brumbaugh. Dr. Walton received his doctor’s degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and has devoted many years 
to educational work. As principal of one of the leading 
Friends’ Preparatory Schools, as a teacher of excellent train- 
ing and valuable experience and as an able and resourceful 
lecturer, Dr. Walton’s instruction will be of great benefit to 
students preparing for the profession of teaching. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Walton will also deliver several addresses 
next year in connection with the series of lectures on the his- 
tory of Friends.—The Swarthmorean. 


One of our readers writes us as follows: 
of Friends’ Historical Journal the impression is given that 


“In your notice 


David and Grace Lloyd were buried in West Chester. Their 
tombstones, with D. and G. L. thereon, are in the old Friends’ 
Burying Ground at Chester, Delaware County, Pa.” 

One package of Scattered Seeds (ten copies) for Eighth 
month has come back to the publishers because it lost its ad- 
dress. It will be forwarded as soon as it is known where it 
belongs. Whenever packages arrive in bad condition the pub- 
lishers would like to be informed of it. 


The extensive demand made on the part of various industries 
for men trained both in engineering and chemistry has in- 
fluenced the faculty of Swarthmore College to arrange a new 
course which will afford preparation along these special lines. 
The course, as arranged, includes all the prescribed work re- 
quired for the degree of A.B. Ample opportunity is also 
afforded the student in the choice of elective studies. The 
course, faithfully followed, will give the student a liberal edu- 
cation and in addition, special training in chemical engineer- 
ing.—The Swarthmorean. 

The following telegram has been received by the INTELLI- 
GENCER. We give it just as it reached us, and hope for some 
explanation by mail: “Gave notice that New York train leaves 
at 8.20 and stops at Wererton, and Philadelphia train at 
Aiken.—J. W. HUTCHINSON.” 

Present indications point to the largest Freshman class next 
fall that has ever entered Swarthmore College. On the first 
day of September last year there were ninety-two applications 
for admission, while the number this year on the first day of 
August has passed the hundred mark. No decided increase in 
the total enrollment for the coming year is expected. The ex- 
ceptionally large graduating class in 1906 will doubtless keep 
the number for next year close to the total enrollment in 


INTELLIGENCER. 


[Eighth month 18, 1906. 


1905-06. Friends’ Central High School, Philadelphia, will 
probably have the largest representation in the entering class. 
At present there are nineteen graduates of this school who 
have applied for admission. Thirteen States are represented 
among the applicants, as follows: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, New York, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, 
Virginia, Alabama, Indiana, Wisconsin, District of Columbia. 
The Swarthmorean. 


Four Swarthmore students are making an automobile trip 
among the literary homes of New England—Mabel C. Sullivan, 
Grace Taylor, Helen Underhill, and Alice Worth. 


CONFERENCE NOTES. 

It has been decided that the chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, with one or two assistants, will go to Mountain 
Lake Park on Eighth month 22d, and remain until the Con- 
ference gathers. All persons, therefore, who have not yet been 
located, are advised to apply to the chairman, who will make 
the best arrangements possible in each instance. 

Friends will please bear in mind that the weather in so high 
an altitude as Mountain Lake Park will be cool, in all proba- 
bility, and that warm clothing and outer wraps will be neces- 
sary for comfort in the mornings and evenings. 


BENJAMIN H. MILLER, 
837 North Eutaw St., Baltimore. 
After Eighth month 22d, address Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1906. 
Mean barometer 
Highest barometer during the month, 6th 
Lowest barometer during the month, 30th 
Mean temperature 
Highest temperature during the month, 21st 
Lowest temperature during the month, 7th 
Mean of maximum temperatures 
Mean of minimum temperatures 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 10th 
Least daily range of temperature, 24th 
Mean daily range of temperature 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 3.49 inches 
of rain, on 3d and 4th. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. 
Number of clear days, 4; fair days, 18; cloudy days, 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 9th, 10th, 17th, 22d, 27th, 30th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 75° on 2lst. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 56° on 7th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 67.4°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 75° on 2d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 57,5° on 15th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m, 67.2°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 67.3°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 83.4° and 67.1°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 75.3°, which is 1.3° less than the normal, and 1.2° cooler 
than the corresponding month in 1905. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 7.18 inches, 
is 2.94 inches more than the normal, and 3.79 inches more than 
fell during Seventh month, 1905. 

JoHN CoMLy, Co-operative Observer 

Centennial Avenue, Phila., Seventh month 31st, 1906. 


Less than a year ago the public ownership and operation of 
Staten Island ferry were forced upon the city of New York. 
For a time most of the papers pronounced the new management 
a failure, and afterwards these same papers maintained a dis- 
creet silence. Now the Elizabeth Evening Times, a Democratic 
paper, quotes the following from the New York Press, a Re- 
publican paper: “The New York-Staten Island ferry has, in 
the first year under municipal control, carried one million more 
passengers than during any previous twelve months; and the 
commuters from Staten Island, having been furnished with 
excellent service and with prospects of a reduction in the fare, 
are exceedingly well pleased with this particular experiment 
in municipal ownership.” 





